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The Electoral College in Today’s World 


The Presidential election of 1948 may go down 
in American history as the political event that 
sounded the death knell of the electoral college. 

The fact that the college no longer serves any 
useful purpose has long been obvious to students of 
government, and there have been occasions which 
have spotlighted some of its shortcomings. This 
election, however, has given the people as a whole a 
full and dramatic demonstration of the weaknesses 
of the electoral system and the abuses possible 
under it. 

The threat that southern electoral votes would be 
held from the national Democratic nominee unless 
the party dropped its civil rights program was first 
made in Virginia last winter. The States’ Rights 
Party which has since developed captured, it is true, 
only 38 electoral votes, but two dangerous proposals 
for their use have been made since the election. 
Oddly enough, they are in diametric opposition to 
each other. 

One proposal is summarized in a Washington 
Post editorial as follows: “The most cynical com- 
mentary on our electoral system that we have seen 
is the proposal that the electors who pledged them- 
selves to vote for Governor Thurmond switch their 
votes to President Truman. The politicians who 
are talking about such a shift seem to be thinking 

. of improving their status in the next Demo- 
cratic national convention. 

“Whether or not the scheme is carried through, 
our electoral system leaves the door wide open to 
shenanigans of this sort ... One elector in Ten- 
nessee has already announced that he will not vote 
for the candidate to. whom he was pledged before 
the election. If the electoral votes had been more 
evenly divided between Messrs. Truman and Dewey, 
it would have been possible for a few men under 
terrific pressure from politicians to have swung the 
outcome one way or the other ... our defective 
electoral system offers a standing invitation to politi- 
cians to seek to thwart the will of the people . . .” 

The converse proposal is that the States’ Righters 
seek to recruit additional electoral votes from the 
Truman electors. Theoretically this is perfectly 
possible. Only two states have laws binding Presi- 


dential electors to vote for the candidates of the 
political party they represent. Object of this plan 
would be to throw the election, even yet, into the 
House. 

A House election, from any cause, can completely 
pervert the democratic process. In an election in the 
House, each State is entitled to only one vote. That 
one vote is controlled by the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the State voting. If there is a tie, the 
State loses its vote. 

In more than half the States, the Congressional 
delegation is an even number. The closeness of the 
vote in many States this time indicates that, in the 
event of a House election, Congressmen from many 
States would probably split evenly. Those States 
would then lose all voice in the final choice for 
President. 

These are some of the most striking possibilities 
for frustration of popular democratic control as 
shown in the recent election. 

Many are now urging passage by the 81st Congress 
of a Joint Resolution proposing a Constitutional 
Amendment. Such a proposal was introduced in 
the 80th Congress, in the Senate by Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and in the House, by Gossett of Texas. 
This measure (proposed many years ago by Repre- 
sentative Lea of California) would not abolish the 
electoral college itself, but would distribute each 
State’s electoral votes in proportion to the popular 
votes received by each candidate. The candidate 
with the plurality of electoral votes would be the 
winner. 

In addition to elimination of the evils of the elec- 
toral college, the change would probably assist in 
extending the two-party system. A Republican voter 
in Alabama, a Democratic in Maine, would no 
longer feel it useless to go to the polls because the 
minority vote of his state is, in effect, thrown into 
the wastebasket. 

The Republican platform endorsed the general 
lines of the Lodge-Gossett proposal. The recent 
election has raised the interest of many Democrats. 
There appears to be a possibility that it might pass 
Congress. It would then be up to the States to 
ratify. 
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Human Rights in the U.N. 


(This ts the second of two articles. The first ap- 
peared in TRENDS of November 1, 1948.) 


“Encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all” is one of the aims 
of the United Nations Charter. To translate this 
goal into practical action, steps are being taken on 
several fronts in the United Nations today. 

The International Declaration of Human Rights, 
being considered by the current session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is the first step. A covenant of 
Human Rights, a legally binding treaty, is to be the 
next. 

Implementation of Covenant 


The U.N. Human Rights Commission has been 
considering ways to ensure that the Covenant will 
be carried out, once agreed upon and ratified. This 
is a difficult question, because of the differences in 
national laws, and because nations are sensitive about 
interference in their domestic affairs. 

Suggestions of widely different nature have been 
made. Australia, for example, has proposed setting 
up a new six-member international court of human 
rights, to which individuals might appeal. Nations 
which sign the Covenant would promise to abide 
by the decisions of the court. A much more con- 
servative proposal has been made by the United 
States and China. They suggest a committee which 
would hear cases involving violation of human 
rights, and then make recommendations to the na- 
tions concerned. Cases could be brought before 
the committee by states on behalf of individuals, 
but not by the individuals themselves. 


Problem of Federal Systems 


Another problem of implementation arises for 
countries like the United States which have federal 
systems of government. Whereas the United States 
could sign an international covenant guaranteeing 
certain rights to its citizens, this treaty would bind 
only the federal government, not the 48 states. 
Under our Constitution, certain powers affecting 
human rights remain in the states themselves. 


Convention on Genocide 


In addition to the general question of human 
rights, the United Nations has been working on 
certain specific problems. One such problem is 
genocide—the mass murder of whole groups of 
people, whether national, racial, religious or politi- 
cal. (A recent example was the extermination of 
Jews by Hitlerite Germany.) A Convention out- 
lawing genocide has been drafted, and, if approved 
by the General Assembly, will go to the individual 
states for ratification. ‘The Convention says that 
genocide is a crime under international law, and that 
persons charged with committing this crime should 
be tried by either a national or international court. 
Here again a key question is how the Convention 
can be carried out. The Convention does not give 


the International Court of Justice the authority to 
try a genocide case, nor does it set up any other 
special international court for that purpose. 


Freedom of Information 


Another specific field in which the United Na- 
tions is pushing ahead is freedom of information. 
Three Conventions, now being considered by the 
General Assembly, were drafted at the U.N. Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information held in Geneva 
in March 1948. One is a general Convention, set- 
ting up certain broad principles. The other two 
deal with particular problems: the gathering and 
transmission of news (regarding the work of for- 
eign correspondents); and an international right 
of official correction, which would obligate nations 
to publish corrections of false or distorted reporting 
about other countries. 


Problems to Be Considered 
1. Human Rights as a Key Issue 


By giving it special emphasis, the United States 
has made human rights one of the central issues of 
the current Assembly session. The United States 
has evidently decided to use human rights as a 
major weapon in the propaganda battle with the 
Soviet Union, in hopes of lining up other nations 
on our side. 

Some question the advisability of these tactics, 
pointing out that they will heighten the cold war 
and increase the already widening gap between 
East and West. Others believe that our govern- 
ment is wise in pointing out one of the basic issues 
between Russia and the Western powers. 


2. National Differences on Human Rights 


There are great differences throughout the world 
today in concepts of human rights, and in the degree 
of freedom which the individual enjoys. Some na- 
tions give more emphasis to economic and social 
rights, others to political and social rights. (See 
Trenps, November 1.) It is the task of the 
United Nations to find common standards toward 
which all can agree to work. In attempting to do 
so, the United Nations finds itself squarely in the 
midst of the world ideological struggle today. 


3. What Progress Can Be Expected? 


The goals of the Charter in promoting human 
rights pose a tremendous task for the U.N. and its 
member nations. Progress toward the goals will be 
slow, and will vary from nation to nation. In defin- 
ing the goals more specifically, in providing a con- 
stant prodding to member nations, and in pushing 
for treaties on specific rights, the United Nations is 
performing a valuable function. What the U.N. 
itself can do however is limited, for implementation 
depends almost wholly upon member nations. The 
real test of progress on human rights will be the 
steps which the nations themselves take in fulfilling 
these aims of the United Nations Charter. 
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